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had pledged their possessions, their very lives, if only he would
undo the action of the fallen Cabinet. Never before had they been
so reinforced in their old conviction that Germany was seeking
their destruction as a State, a nation, a democracy.

The London Times was assuring its readers editorially on Sep-
tember 22nd that " he (Mr. Chamberlain) is prepared, it seems, to
offer the Czechoslovakian Government assurances and safeguards,
it has never had from Great Britain before;" but the Berliner
Tageblatt was jubilantly proclaiming that Benes' acceptance of the
Anglo-French proposals was no longer important because " a new
situation had arisen." Nazi radio and Nazi press were screaming
for the destruction of Czechoslovakia. Hitler meant more than
to avenge the collapse of the Henleinist putsch in Egerland. " They
want our blood and all of it!" cried out a Czech editor, " but now
they can only get it by spilling theirs. They won't get it for
nothing, and even Mr. Chamberlain cannot give it away."

That was the way the whole nation felt, and only because of
their immense trust in Sirovy. The responsibility, therefore, was
his, officially, more than that of any man, even of Benes, as to
the steps to take either to win back France and England to the
support of the nation's independence or to uphold it by the sword
with its own flesh and blood. He might be blind in one eye,
but so was Zhizhka. In his other eye he had all the vision in the
world, and saw beyond the threat and the darkness of the hour.
So the people believed.

With the new hope had come fresh doubt and self-condemnation

in unexpected quarters, I was in the home of Mr. M-----, lawyer,

savant, patriot. His wife was also there, so were some of his close
friends. We were drinking coffee, eating sandwiches and cake,
and talking. M-----turned to me and said blundy:

" Tell me, what's the matter with us Czechs?"

His question surprised me. Only a little earlier he had said that
the Czechs, coming to life again as a nation after three centuries
of somnolence, had a right, by virtue of their beliefs and achieve-
ments, to the respect of the outside world, especially of the English-
speaking peoples. And now he spoke in a spirit of disillusionment
with his people.

" I don't understand what you mean," I said.